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Electoral College Changes—Pros and Cons 


. Presidential election brings a resurgence of 
interest in modifying or eliminating entirely the 
unique method by which we elect our President—the 
Electoral College system. 

The complexity of the issues involved is indicated 
by certain questions that arise when alternatives to 
present procedure are discussed. How dependent is 
our two-party system of government on the present 
electoral system? How would each proposed reform 
affect the party system? If the proposed change would 
greatly alter the operation of our political parties, or 
upset the traditional balance between large and small 
states, would it have a chance of adoption? Would 
the reform make it possible for the Presidential elec- 
tion to reflect more accurately the desires of the people, 
or would it give undue power to some geographical 
areas or special interest groups? 

The interval between elections is an appropriate 
time for reflection on the present method and the 
major proposals for change. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Framers of the Constitution, doubtful that election 
of the President should be entrusted directly to the 
people, set up the Electoral College as an intermediary 
body to make the final selection. Also, as a feature 
of the federal system, each state was granted the 
same number of electors as it had members in both 
houses of Congress. The method of choosing these 
electors was left to the states. 

Later, as political parties developed, a “unit rule” 
was adopted, under which each party within a state 
offers its own slate of electors to the voters. The 
winning slate casts the state’s entire electoral vote for 
its candidate. Unit voting is custom, not law, but it 
is seldom broken. 

The Constitution states that the winning candidate 
must have a majority of the College vote. If not, final 
decision must be made by the House of Representa- 


tives. —-_ PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE 


Three major Electoral College reform measures were 
before the last Congress: (1) proportional division of 
a state’s popular vote among its present number of 
electoral votes; (2) distribution of the electoral vote 
by congressional districts; (3) direct popular election. 


Proportional Division 


This plan, in substance the same as the well-known 
Lodge-Gossett resolution of earlier Congresses, is cur- 


rently sponsored by Senator Estes Kefauver (D., 
Tenn.) in S. J. Res. 19 and by Rep. Glenn R. Davis 
(R., Wis.) in H. J. Res. 97. 

The proposal would abolish the Electoral College 
and provide that each state’s electoral votes be di- 
vided in the exact proportion to the popular vote re- 
ceived by each Presidential candidate. If a state had 
ten electoral votes, a candidate obtaining 60 per cent 
of the popular votes would receive six electoral votes. 
A plurality* rather than a majority of the national 
electoral vote would be sufficient for a candidate to 
win election. In case of a tie, the candidate with the 
highest national popular vote would be President. 

One variation of this plan, sponsored by Senator 
George A. Smathers (D., Fla.) would require the win- 
ner to receive a 40 per cent plurality of the electoral 
vote. 

Arguments For 


1. While recognizing the principle of popular elec- 
tion of the President, this proposal avoids some major 
objections to direct election. States would continue 
to regulate suffrage qualifications, and distribution of 
existing electoral votes among the states would be 
unchanged. 

2. It would encourage voting in one-party states 
— the votes of the minority would no longer be 
ost. 

3. The division of electoral votes based on the pro- 
portion of popular votes would diminish the influence 
of minority groups within the “pivotal” states by de- 
stroying their power to swing the total of a state’s 
electoral votes. 


Arguments Against 


1. Abolition of the “unit rule” alone would not 
eliminate disparity between electoral and popular 
votes because: (a) an electoral vote in one state does 
not necessarily represent the same number of popular 
votes as it does in another state (for example, each 
electoral vote in California represents roughly eight 
times as many popular votes as in South Carolina) ; 
and (b) allocation of electoral votes on the basis of 
representation in both House and Senate gives dis- 
proportionate power to the small states. 

2. By permitting votes for minority candidates in 
one state to be added to those in other states, splinter 
parties would be encouraged. This, in turn, might 





*A plurality is the most votes received in contrast to a majority 
which is more than half the total vote. 
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cause agitation for proportional representation in Con- 
gress, a system many believe responsible for ineffectual 
parliamentary operation in some European democ- 
racies. 

3. The plurality provision, even with Senator 
Smathers’ stipulation, might make the election of a 
minority President the rule rather than the exception. 


Voting by Congressional Districts 


Rep. Frederick R. Coudert (R., N. Y.) in H. J. Res. 
1 and Senator Karl Mundt (R., 8. D.) in S. J. Res. 95 
propose doing away with the state unit vote and sub- 
stituting presidential electors selected by congressional 
districts in each state. Voters would continue to vote 
for electors; one in each district and two at large in 
each state. If no candidate had a majority of the 
electoral votes, a joint session of the House and Sen- 
ate would choose the President from the three highest 
contenders. 

A similar measure, 8S. J. Res. 100, offered by Senator 
Alexander Smith (R., N. J.) would require the winner 
to get 40 per cent of the electoral vote. 


Arguments For 


1. National political parties would enjoy electoral 
power equal to their congressional power. 

2. Having been elected by the same voting units, 
the President and Congress would be more likely to 
have the same political complexion. This, in turn, 
would lessen the conflict between the two branches of 
government. 

3. Under the district system, each district would be 
entitled to cast one electoral vote, regardless of how 
many actually went to the polls. Variations in elec- 
tion turnouts, “manufactured votes,” ete., would only 
affect the voting within a particular district. 


Arguments Against 


1. Substitution of unit voting by districts for the 
present “unit rule” by states would weaken the influ- 
ence of heavily populated states in favor of the more 
tural or sparsely settled states. 

2. This system would not adequately reflect minor- 
ity views. In many one-party states it is not now 
possible to elect even one representative of the minor- 
ity party, nor would it be more likely under this 
proposal. 

3. Gerrymandering would be encouraged in the 
drawing up of district lines in order to manipulate 
political control. To avoid this, voting by districts 
would have to be accompanied by uniformly good laws 
in all states for congressional redistricting. 


Direct Popular Election 


The third proposal provides for direct election of 
the President by the people, and is sponsored by Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) in S. J. Res. 55, 
and by Senator William Langer (R., N. D.) in S. J. 
Res. 84. 

Senator Humphrey’s bill would abolish the Elec- 
toral College, including the distribution of electoral 
votes by states. The presidential winner would be the 
candidate receiving the most popular votes, providing 
he received at least 40 per cent of the votes cast. If 
no candidate received 40 per cent, or in case of a tie, 
the House would elect the President, and the Senate, 
the Vice President. 

In addition, the Langer measure provides for a na- 





VITAL STATISTICS 


Do You Know That: 


Since September 23rd members of the national 
Board and staff have met with state Boards in twenty- 
five conferences over the country to discuss platform 
revision, one of the major problems to be taken up at 
the Convention in Denver. All 48 states were repre- 
sented at these Conferences. 

At Council we reported 16,000 new members since 
April 1, 1952. This represented a net figure. Actually 
there were 29,500 new members and 13,500 dropped 
members. This means 24 per cent of our membership 
has joined since that date! Three-quarters of these 
were in established Leagues. 

At our latest tally, we have 2,600 units in the 
Leagues over the country, which represents a consid- 
erable growth over the past year. 


From the Portland, Oregon, Bulletin: “We must 
raise $5100—Surely our active committee can raise 
... that amount! After all, the city put up that 
much for the support of an elephant. We, in the 
League, expect to support both an elephant and a 
donkey!” 


Mr. Congressman: His Moneybags 
and Watchdogs 


A simple, sympathetic description of the problems 
Congress faces in budgeting and appropriating the 
funds in our public “moneybags,” with explanations 
that will help citizen “watchdogs” understand present 
procedures and intelligently discuss possible improve- 


‘ments. Available soon at popular prices. 





tional direct primary system; and -lection of the 
President by plurality vote. 


Arguments For 


1. It would best reflect the general will of the people 
and is therefore the system most compatible with 
democracy. 

2. It would give the densely populated urban areas 
a voice commensurate with their numbers. 

3. It would give the people direct control over their 
President, necessary because of the development of a 
centralized government, headed by a strong Executive. 


Arguments Against 


1. It would unduly increase the influence of minority 
groups in the densely populated states over the choice 
and conduct of presidential candidates. 


2. States might lower their voting standards in order 
to increase their total vote. 

3. The small states would never ratify it because 
they would lose the advantage they now enjoy under 
the electoral system which gives them two “bonus” 
votes irrespective of population. 

Any change in present procedure would require a 
Constitutional amendment. This means a two-thirds 
vote in both houses of Congress, and approval by 
three-fourths of the states. 





The League of Women Voters has no position for or against the 
Electoral College or on any of the proposed alternatives. 


Major Debates Ahead 


wits the reconvening of Congress less than six 
weeks away, the makings of major debates on 
trade and technical aid are well advanced in Wash- 
ington. Issues on these related subjects are beginning 
to clear and congressional action can be decisive. 

Public hearings were held on October 28-29 by the 
bi-partisan Commission on Foreign Economic Policy. 
This 17-man body, set up by Congress and headed by 
Clarence B. Randall of the Inland Steel Co., has seven 
public members appointed by the President and five 
members each from the Senate and the House. 

Fifteen witnesses were invited to appear before the 
Commission. Other interested groups and individuals 
were asked to file statements. Witnesses represented 
two big labor unions, three main farm organizations, 
three leading business groups, three women’s organ- 
izations, and four research and promotion committees. 
All but two favored the gradual reduction of trade 
barriers. Opponents were the American Tariff League, 
long a proponent of protectionist policies, and the 
newer Committee of Industry, Agriculture and Labor 
on Import-Export Policy, which has called for the 
resignation of Mr. Randall as “being biased in favor 
of imports.” 

This Commission, in President Eisenhower’s words, 
‘Gs to find acceptable ways and means of widening and 
deepening the channels of economic intercourse be- 
tween ourselves and our partners of the free world.” 
Its complex assignment includes inter-related prob- 
lems of tariff and trade, currency and investment, and 
foreign aid and military defense programs. It will also 
review trade practices of other countries and the role 
of various international agencies. The Commission’s 
report, due next March 4, is to cover not only desirable 
trade policies but their administration by various gov- 


ernment agencies. 
Can Trade Commission Agree? 


The Commission’s ability to achieve a single ac- 
ceptable report is in doubt. The fact that a near 
majority of its congressional members have favored 
restrictive trade measures has led to the prediction 
that a majority and a minority report will be issued. 
Extensive congressional debate is inevitable. Its out- 
come, which largely depends on citizen understanding 
of the importance of a permanent liberal trade policy, 
will shape the future pattern of world trade. 

The League’s statement to the Randall Commission 
included these key points: f 

“The League has supported the Reciprocal Trade 
Program since its inception. However... [it] does 
not meet today’s need . . . The U. S. needs to en- 
courage imports and thus help to correct the serious 
imbalance of trade... 

“We must face the hard fact that at times, tariff 
policies which are in the interest of the nation as a 
whoie may seriously injure specific industries. The 
skill and imagination of both government and private 
enterprise should at once be called upon to devise 
measures to help such industries make necessary 
adjustments . 

“The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is 
performing a valuable interim function in providing 
machinery for trade negotiations and maintaining a 
common standard of good trading behaviour. How- 
ever, it cannot function effectively under its present 
uncertain-year-to-year status. The League supported 


+ Copies of full statement available at National Office, 5¢ each. 


the Internationa] Trade Organization when proposed. 
We urge your serious consideration of some such inter- 
national trade agency... . 

“We believe that America’s prosperity and security 
will best be served by the prompt adoption of a long 
range foreign economic policy ... This cannot be 
accomplished unless the two major parties reach agree- 
ment on a trade policy and support legislation to keep 
trade restrictions at a minimum.” 


Technical Assistance Developments 


On Oct. 1 the formerly separate Technical Coopera- 
tion and Mutual Security Administrations were 
merged in the Foreign Operations Administration. 
Headed by Harold Stassen, the FOA is separate from, 
but under the policy guidance of the Department of 
State. Overseas, U.S. Operations Missions are under 
the American Ambassador, and in countries receiving 
military aid, they work as a “team” with our Military 
Assistance Groups. The officially stated purpose of 
this reorganization is “that technical assistance should 
be integrated on a world-wide basis with the total 
U.S. approach to other countries.” 

Concern for the future of technical assistance under 
this reorganization is widespread and persistent. The 
central question as stated by the Christian Science 
Monitor “is whether the once freely offered technical 
assistance will be limited under the new program, 
whether Point 4 will be subordinated to other agen- 
cies with which it has been linked, and whether the 
motives of simple good will and assistance against 
which waves of Communist propaganda have been 
hurled in vain, will be changed now into a ‘packaged 
deal’ connected with military and security goals.” 

The recently reactivated International Development 
Advisory Board, headed by Eric Johnston, meets on 
Nov. 30 to consider U.S. and U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance Programs and public attitudes toward them. 

The League has written to key Administration lead- 
ers—Secretary Dulles, Mr. Stassen, Mr. Johnston and 
U.N. Ambassador, Mr. Lodge, making these points: * 

“1. The original purpose of the U.S. Technical As- 
sistance Program—to help the peoples of underdevel- 
oped countries in meeting their own human needs— 
should remain the primary objective. 

“2. The . . . programs should be clearly recognized 
as continuing, long-term means for achieving a pros- 
perous and peaceful world. They have immediate 
strategic value, but they should not be confused with, 
or subordinated to, programs of military and economic 
aid designed to serve primarily political ends. 

“3. The cooperative character . . . should be re- 
tained, with joint planning by the recipient countries 
and the U.S. agencies involved. 

“4, Substantial funds should be provided . . . in- 
cluding development funds to make possible the best 
use of technical aid. 

“5. The United States should also support an ex- 
panding U.N. Technical Assistance Program. We be- 
lieve that this program has been one of the outstand- 
ing successes of United Nations cooperation. It gives 
direct proof to needy human beings that the U.N. 
exists to advance the general human welfare. Liberal 
participation by the United States . . . clearly demon- 
strates to the rest of the world this country’s readiness 
to cooperate with other nations in solving basic human 
problems.” 


* Copies of full statement available at National Office, 2 for 5¢. 








From the 


PRESIDENT’S Desk 








Dear MEMBER: 


How can we be more politically effective? This is 
the perennial question which concerns both indi- 
viduals and groups in this country. In the judgment 
of the national Board of the League, citizens should 
participate more actively in the period when policy is 
being formulated by the Administration. At the pres- 
ent time various Boards and Commissions are prepar- 
ing recommendations for the President and Congress 
on issues of grave concern. 

Already the League of Women Voters, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the American As- 
sociation of University Women have testified before 
the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, chaired 
by Clarence Randall. Excerpts from the League’s 
testimony appear in Mayor DespaTes AHEAD on page 
three of this issue. All three organizations urged 
a liberalized trade policy in the national interest. 
The League is further suggesting that state Leagues 
whose Senators or Representatives are members of 
the Randall Commission communicate their opinions 
to these Congressmen. 

Under Administration review, also, are the Technical 
Assistance Programs of the United States and the 
United Nations. As a long term, relatively inexpen- 
sive means of helping people in underdeveloped coun- 
tries to improve their standards of living, the League 
believes these programs to be of the utmost necessity. 
Secretary of State Dulles, Foreign Operations Admin- 
istrator Stassen, U.N. Ambassador Lodge and Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board Chairman 
Johnston have received letters summarizing the 
League’s position and it is hoped widespread evidence 
of support will be communicated to these Administra- 
tion leaders. It is feared that Congress will express 
considerable reluctance to vote either for a liberal 
trade policy or for substantial funds for Technical 
Assistance and Development. 


Liberal national trade policies are the key to ex- 
panding world trade which is imperative for world 
recovery and prosperity. Support for such policies 
depends on recognition of the stake our local com- 
munities have in foreign trade, as well as of the more 
generalized impact of trade on our national economy. 
Certainly no group is better equipped than the League 
to conduct a Know Your Town Survey geared to bring- 
ing out the facts regarding the local dependence on im- 
ports and exports. Much has already been done. Much 
remains to be done. The new League publication, 
“Working Together for International Cooperation,” 
suggests how other groups can be interested. The 
subject provides a dynamic example of the interrela- 
tion of domestic and international problems and the 
stake individuals as well as communities have in our 


national policies. 


Official UNESCO Report 


MES. Werner J. Blanchard, League representative 
on the U.S. National Commission on UNESCO, 
attended the Commission’s Fourth National Confer- 
ence in Minneapolis, Sept. 15-17, 1953. She reports 
that a notable feature of the Conference was the re- 
lease by Secretary of State Dulles of an appraisal of 
UNESCO. The report had been prepared at the re- 
quest of President Eisenhower by Irving Salomon, 
retired California industrialist, Mrs. Elizabeth Heffel- 
finger, Republican National Committeewoman from 
Minnescta, and John A. Perkins, President of the 
University of Delaware. 

Conclusions of this report, as summarized by Mr. 
Dulles, include these statements: “UNESCO does not 
advocate world government or world citizenship in the 
political sense’; 2) “. . . UNESCO does not attempt, 
directly or indirectly, to undermine national loyal- 
ties .. .”; 3) “. . . official bodies and personnel of 
UNESCO observe the provision of the UNESCO 
Constitution which prohibits UNESCO from inter- 
fering in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of 
Member States”; 4) “UNESCO does not attempt to 
interfere with the American school system”; 5) the 
Committee “could find no evidence of atheism or 
anti-religious bias in any of UNESCO’s work.” 

Mr. Dulles added his own opinion that “the people 
of the United States do gain or can gain many valuable 
benefits from their participation in UNESCO.” 

Copies of the Salomon report are available free of 
charge from the Dept. of State, and should be helpful 
to League members as they work to remove misunder- 
standings and to meet attacks that seek to discredit 
the U.N. and its related agencies. 
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